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Indochina and the Geneva 


Conference 
* 


Mk. Jounson: “Dien Bien Phu,” an unknown name to us six months 
. ago, is now as familiar as Taegu, Pusan, and Seoul have become since 
1950. 
_ The first participant with me on this Rounp Taste discussion of 
‘Indochina and the Geneva Conference is Quincy Wright, professor of 
| international law at the University of Chicago. At the present moment, 
‘Wright, will the United States put troops in Indochina? If not, will 
{the United States utilize “massive retaliation” against China and/or 
| Russia? Or will the United States negotiate with the Communists on 
. Asian problems? 


Mr. Wricut: I do not see how we can put troops into Indochina. 
. Apparently the American people and Congress are against it, and the 
| British are against it. It also seems to be very difficult to negotiate in 
| regard to Indochina, because congressional resolutions have taken away 
| the main concessions which we might make. It is impossible to recog- 
| nize the Communist government of China. There is, of course, the 
| possibility of negotiating for division of Indochina. That perhaps will 
|be, when the Geneva Conference gets down to Indochina, the main 
subject of discussion. 


Mr. Jonnson: Your views sound not unlike Walter Lippmann’s, as 
‘expressed this past week in a column when he said that the “American 
| position at Geneva is an impossible one as the leading Republican 
‘senators have no terms of peace except unconditional surrender of the 
‘enemy, and no terms for entering the war except as a collective action 
‘ia which nobody is now willing to engage.” ; 

And then he adds, “By the conditions which the Senate has imposed, 
[Doulles cannot collaborate with London and Paris, with New Delhi 
and Karachi, in the negotiation of that ‘modus vivendi’ which the 
| President told the U.S. Chamber of Commerce we are seeking. Dulles 
i€ well advised, therefore, to consider leaving the conference, and of 
‘having the United States withdraw for the time being to the sidelines.” 
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Then Lippmann concludes by saying, “Then having recognized that 
for the time being this nation is not able to play the part of a leading 
power, we can devote ourselves unreservedly to the question of whether 
Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens was smiling when he was photo- 
graphed with Private G. David Schine.” 


Mr. Wricur: It seems to me that that illustrates well the folly of 
trying to carry on international politics on the basis of congressional 
ultimatums. It illustrates an incapacity to negotiate and a primary in- 
terest of the American people in wholly irrelevant problems. 


Mr. Jounson: The second participant on this Rounp Tasze is Albert 
Ravenholt, of the American University’s field staff, who spent World 
War II as a correspondent in China, Burma, Indochina, and the 
Philippines. Since the war, he has been Far Eastern correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News. He has had many talks with Ho Chi-Minh, 
the leader of the Vietminh forces in Indochina; and he has recently re- 
turned from Hong Kong, the Philippines, and Formosa. 

One of the great assumptions in the present discussion of Indochina 
is that Indochina is the key to all of Southeast Asia, that the future of 
the rest of Southeast Asia depends upon what happens in Indochina. 
As an old China hand, Ravenholt, what is going on in Indochina? 


Mr. Ravennott: I would say that it is not necessarily true that, in 
the event that Indochina should be taken over by the Communists, 
the rest of Southeast Asia would automatically be so taken also—that 
is, it would not automatically follow. The conditions in Indochina are 
very different, and the opportunities available to the Communists there 
are significantly greater than they are in other areas of Southeast Asia. 
It is worth while to keep in mind that the Chinese Communists, who 
are today the leading Communist elements throughout Asia, in the past 
have never moved into a particular region, even in the case of China, 
unless they first had built up in that area—or near it—a cadre of dedi- 


cated, disciplined young organizers who could work for the Com- 
munist movement. 


Mr. Wricut: Do you not think that if the whole of Viet Nam were 
taken over by the Communists, they would have the opportunity, with 
that long frontier between Viet Nam and Laos and Cambodia and 
Siam, to send in agents and to create these cadres of which you speak 
when they are right on that long frontier which cannot be controlled? 
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Mr. Ravennotr: Unquestionably the existence of a long geographical 
frontier would give them opportunities—opportunities, however, which 
they already possess to a significant extent in view of the fact that 
Asians do move back and forth from Red China through Hong Kong 
to Southeast Asia or across the borders of China down into Indochina, 
down into Siam, and down into Burma. So, they already have some 
of that opportunity. 

Much more important, however, I think, is the fact that the Chinese 
Communists in the past always have insisted upon first building up a 
cadre of these people; and in Indochina we have the only place in 
Southeast Asia—specifically in Viet Nam—where there is in being 
today a major cadre of Communist organizers—the kind of men upon 
whom the Communists depend to run their revolution and lead the 
infiltration. 

Mr. Jounson: Not only major organizers but also a considerable 
military force which has now been trained in eight years of a grim 
civil war and a grim guerrilla war. 


Mr. Ravenuott: However, these cadres of which I am speaking 
were the nucleus of the buildup of this military establishment. 

It is also important to realize that in Indochina we are confronted 
with the fact that the Communist revolt is run by a group of leaders 
who, in the past, have been given significant recognition by the local 
people in Indochina and also by the foreign powers. For example, 
Ho Chi-Minh, who is the head of the Communist-run faction in Indo- 
china, was supported during the war by the Chinese Nationalist 
Kuomintang party. 

Mr. Wricut: That is very interesting. You mean to imply, then, 
that Ho Chi-Minh was first regarded as a nationalist leader in Viet 
Nam rather than as a Communist. 


Mr. Jonnson: As a leader against the French for independence of 
Viet Nam. 

Mr. Ravenuo tt: It goes back even farther than that. During the war 
che Allies, particularly the United States and the Chinese Nationalizes 
‘vere confronted with the job of organizing resistance to the Japanese 
f Indochina. As you may recall, in 1940, after the Japanese forces 
‘bok over Indochina, the French government remained in control of 

“Tndochina and administered Indochina for the Japanese. So the Allies 
found that they could not secure effective cooperation from the French 
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for intelligence purposes or for bringing out pilots who bailed out be- 
hind the Japanese lines. 


Mr. Wricut: That was the Vichy French, of course. 


Mr. Ravennotr: The Vichy French were in control of the adminis- 
tration of Indochina under Japanese military suzerainty. As a con- 
sequence of that, not only the Chinese Nationalists gave assistance to 
Ho Chi-Minh, but the United States gave assistance to Ho Chi-Minh 
in the form of arms, in the form of radios, in the form of money, and 
in the form of technical advisers. 


Mr. Wricut: In other words, we regarded Ho Chi-Minh as the 
most likely representative of Vietnamese nationalism at that time. 


Mr. Ravennott: During the war the United States representatives in 
China found that Ho Chi-Minh provided one very important source 
of information and cooperation in Indochina and that he was more 
effective for this purpose generally than the French with whom they 
had been working. This was, to some extent, a reflection of the quality 
of his organization. 


Mr. Wricut: In other words, he was against the Japanese, and the 
French who were there were not. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: Most of the French who were in Indochina were 
working for the Japanese. Also Ho Chi-Minh built much of his popular 
support at this time. 


Mr. Jounson: Up to this point in this Rounp Tasit we have had 
some views on United States policy and some views of the background 
of the conflict in Indochina. But what is Russia’s role in Indochina? 
For that matter, what is it in Asia? For a view on this we have asked 
Philip Mosely, director of the Russian Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity, an experienced hand in many United States negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, to present his ideas from NBC’s studio in New York. 
And now, Mr. Mosely. 


From New York 


Mr. Mosgty: I agree with Wright and Ravenholt that we are in 
a lot of trouble in Indochina and at Geneva. But one of the troubles 
which we face is of our own making. We are becoming fascinated by 
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the military struggle at Dien Bien Phu and by the diplomatic conflict 
in Switzerland at Geneva. This is only a part of a long conflict—a new 
stage in a conflict that began in 1917. It is based on the Bolshevik 
philosophy of “we or they”; and the Soviet leaders, and their Chinese 
Communist followers, believe that this conflict cannot be wished out 
of existence by good will and by gestures. They believe that it can 
be followed through only in certain channels which may be military 
at one time, political and economic at another. 

At the present stage in Indochina, this is a military conflict. The 
conflict entered an acute stage in Europe in 1945; and here we have 
contained Soviet expansion. In Asia, the new phase in the conflict 
began in 1949, with the victory of Communist China on the mainland 
and the formation of an alliance between Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China. The threat in Asia is carried forward by the Com- 
munist side with a wide variety of weapons used flexibly; and it is up 
to the free world to develop a similarly flexible armory of weapons in 
order to defend and strengthen the free world, including the non- 
Communist countries of Asia. 

We tend to assume that the loss of Dien Bien Phu would mean the 
end of the fighting in Indochina. This would be the case only if the 
French forces in Indochina, the people of Viet Nam, and the people in 
France assume that that is the case. 

In order to defend Southeast Asia, we need to have an alliance with 
Asian states and peoples. There is no getting around that. We cannot 
do it alone, as Wright has pointed out. Whether this alliance, for which 
Mr. Dulles is working, would be able to defend or reconquer or 
liberate Indochina is a wide-open question to me; but if Indochina 
should go—as it may, and we have to face that possibility in our more 
flexible thinking—then the alliance would be even more important to 
defend the rest of Southeast Asia. I agree with Ravenholt that we 
should not accept the fatalistic theory that the fall of the first domino 
will knock over all the others. That would depend on what we do 
in the meantime and what steps we take to build it up. 

‘For example, I feel quite confident that if Indochina should fall— 
and I am not saying that it will—the government and people of India 
awould take quite a different attitude toward Thailand and the deter- 
fnination of the people of Thailand to defend their independence. 
“After all, Thailand has never been a colony. It is an independent coun- 
Ary. It has no profound or incurable social problems. It is not strong 
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in a military sense, but it has political and social health and an ability 
for local defense. 

The purpose of a ten-power alliance would be to throw up a dike 
which would defend either Indochina or Thailand. We should not 
say that the alliance would fail unless it succeeds in defending Indo- 
china. 

We should pay great attention to the statement issued on Saturday 
from the Colombo conference of Asian prime ministers and foreign 
ministers. The most disturbing thing about this statement is that it 
puts the Communists’ interference and the anti-Communist interference 
on the same shelf as the same danger to the countries of Asia. 

I think that we have to work very hard to show the peoples of Asia 
that this is not the case, that the resistance to communism is a defense 
for them in the long run even if they do not see it now. We have to 
build military as well as economic and social-political stability in South 
Asia and Southeast Asia. 

One way to do that is to stop being so sensitive to criticisms of our 
policies and to look at what we can really do to help them solve their 
internal problems and thus stop the growth of communism within 
their own countries. For example, within India. One way to do that 
is to return to the policy of economic aid and not try to confuse it with 
military aid, which is unwelcome to these people. We should work 
more through the United Nations. There is no reason why that aid 
should be labeled as American aid so long as it comes from the 
solidarity of the free world. 

Above all, we must remember that the Communist leaders in Rus- 
sia and China alike do not necessarily prefer to use military force. They 
want to use it as a psychological weapon, but they are always using 
other pressures, too. We have to develop a more flexible armory of 
weapons in order to defend the free world. The Soviet leaders and the 
Chinese Communist leaders work at expansion all the time. We have 
to work all the time and not just sporadically at the defense of the 
free world. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Jounson: Thank you, Mr. Mosely. 


As Mr. Mosely has pointed out, this is a long conflict ahead—not 
a hundred-yard dash but an endurance contest which perhaps will last 
for the next fifty years. We might add that Lenin once said that the 
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road to Paris is through Peiping and Calcutta. In view of the long- 
range purposes of Soviet expansion, why is Indochina so useful to 
Communist aggressive ambitions? 


Mr. Ravennott: Indochina is important from several points of 
view. First of all, of course, because it offers the Chinese Communists 
a major opportunity to demonstrate their foreign policy in action— 
that is, demonstrate their determination, as they phrase it, to “liberate” 
the Asian peoples from colonial oppression. And it fills this role 
for them. 

Secondly, there is the fact that in Indochina also the Chinese Com- 
munists have what was once a Chinese peripheral state. If we go 
back even two thousand years to the Chinese Han dynasty, we find 
that Viet Nam was periodically under the control of powerful 
Chinese emperors; at least that it recognized their authority as a tribute 
state. 

Mr. Jounson: While only eighty years ago the French had to drive 
the Chinese out of the Red River Valley around Hanoi where much 
of the great fighting is now centered. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: The French only got legal title to the northern 
province of Viet Nam after defeating the Chinese in the war of 


1884. 
Mr. WaicutT: That is Tonkin. 
Mr. Ravenuott: Yes; the province of Tonkin. 


Mr. Jounson: That whole question which you have just raised 
about colonialism comes to the heart of what is really transpiring 
not only in Indochina but in all Asia. It is one of the important in- 
gredients of what the Asians call the “Asian revolution”—and that 
ingredient is that they will not consider any compromise with colonial- 
ism possible. If I may say so, it seems to me that the French, by hold- 
ing on to Indochina without giving Viet Nam complete independence, 
has placed the free world in a very embarrassing box, a grave dilemma, 
and a mess, if I may add that. 


Mr. Ravennott: I would say that they have also served to diffuse 
“Asian attention from the fact that the Chinese, particularly the Chinese 
Dommunists under their new and powerful leadership, pose an equally 
3erious threat as an imperialist power to the Asian countries who live 
ts their periphery. In the past, Vietnamese, like some of the other 
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peoples around China, have been fearful of Chinese domination. The 
presence of the French, however, has distracted attention from this fact. 


Mr. Wricut: There is a definite anti-imperialist movement through- 
out Asia. That is well understandable, and it seems to me that we have 
to make ourselves the champion of anti-imperialism if we want to 
get anywhere in Asia. Unfortunately, we have not done that. We have 
allowed the Soviets, through propaganda, to take that role. 

There is another point which I would like to make here; and per- 
haps in this I would take some exception from some of the things 
which Mr. Mosely said. He envisaged this problem as the one of com- 
munism against anticommunism; he thought that we ought to persuade 
the Asiatics that it is in their interest to resist communism as we 
want them to. Now it seems to me that we will not get anywhere with 
that kind of a policy. I do not believe that the Asiatics conceive of the 
great problem for them in the world as being communism and anti- 
communism. Their interests, I think, are in independence, self-govern- 
ment, higher standards of living, being treated as equal human 
beings, even though their color is in a considerable measure darker 
than that of Europeans. Those are the things which they want! 


Mr. Jonson: You have just expressed the Asian threefold revolu- 
tion—anticolonialism, a better standard of living, and an equality of 
treatment by the West. 


Mr. Ravenuott: An Asian revolution only operates if it has leader- 
ship. Is that not right? 


Mr. Jonson: Oh, absolutely; certainly! Let me introduce one note 
of leadership which it seems to me the forces of Ho Chi-Minh have 
understood extremely well in Indochina. This comes from a captured 
manual of the Vietminh forces. It says that “in modern war an army 


fighting without the support of the people is like a fish fighting on 
dry land.” 


Mr. Ravennotr: You were in Indochina not so long ago, Johnson. 
What did you find to be the principal organizational focus for leader- 
ship on the non-Communist side? 


Mr. Jounson: It is a most unfortunate situation. It proves, I think, 
that the United States, or the West in general, cannot go into Asia 
unless the Asians want the West to help them in the future. 


Mr. RavenHott: How do you mean? 
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Mr. Jonnson: I talked to many, many leaders in Viet Nam, leaders 
whom the French called “attentisters,’ “fence-sitters’—some of the 
ablest people in the country. One of them has recently stopped sitting 
on the fence, and he has become governor of northern Viet Nam, of 
the Red River Delta. He is Governor Tri, one of the ablest men I have 
met in the world. Now Tri said to me very bluntly, “This war is 
mainly political rather than military. It’s a contest between the govern- 
ment of Vietminh, of Ho Chi-Minh and the Vietnamese government 
of Bao Dai for popularity with the people.” 

And he said, “Unfortunately the government of Viet Nam, of Bao 
Dai, draws its authority and its whole support from an agreement 
with the French in 1949.” 


Mr. Ravenuott: Let me ask you this: Are there in the non-Com- 
munist areas of Indochina, as you see it, individuals who have the 
competence to provide democratic leadership which would be effective 
against the Communists? 


Mr. Jounson: Viet Nam has the leadership, provided the French 
will guarantee complete independence. Until it does, these leaders will 
continue to “sit on the fence.” 

They said to me, “We are fighting two wars out here. We are fight- 
ing the Communists, and we are fighting the French. We refuse to 
participate in either one of them until the French give us in- 
dependence.” 


Mr. Wricur: Is not the leadership which will command the atten- 
tion of the people the leadership which will say we are not either for 
the Communists or for the imperialists or for the anti-Communist; we 
are for Viet Nam? 


Mr. Jounson: That is correct. Governor Tri said, “We need a 
government here which rests not on the French or is not controlled 
by the French, but a government which rests upon an elected national 
assembly, so that we can counter the Communist statements of Ho 
Ohi-Minh that he represents the people of Viet Nam.” 


Mr. Wricut: And must that not be our cue? It seems to me that 
sve can go back of the points of the Asian revolution to which you 
referred and put in the universal principle of human nature—namely, 
that no one wants to be made an instrument for someone else’s policy. 
# we envisage this contest as one between communism and anticom- 
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munism, we are going to convince the Asiatics only of this: That we 
are trying to use them as an instrument of our policy in the Cold War. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: Yet, are we not confronted with the fact that 
we have in being in Indochina today Communist-run armies, supplied 
from China, which have the military capacity at least, as we see it, to 
stall the French and Viet Nam forces, to whom we are giving very 
substantial aid. 


Mr. Jounson: One billion dollars. 


Mr. Ravennotr: Now over one billion dollars, yes. We have this 
force in being today in Indochina. We have, secondly, the fact that the 
Chinese Communists themselves have within China better than a 
hundred and seventy front-line divisions—divisions which begin to ap- 
proximate some of our own in fire power. 


Mr. Wricur: But is our problem not to inspire the Vietnamese people 
to form an army, under local leadership, which will resist that attack as 
being an attack upon Vietnamese nationalism? We have to get behind 
that nationalist sentiment and not allow them to say and not allow 
them to believe that we are trying to raise armies merely to carry out 
our policy, which is to prevent the expansion of communism. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: This also brings us down, in my view, to the 
fundamental question which has arisen in each area with which I am 
familiar, and that is the quality of American representation. 

Now, Johnson, I would like to ask you, do you feel that the United 
States government is getting as good information from Indochina as 
we need; or is the information which the British government is getting 
better than ours or poorer than ours? Why do we arrive at such very 
different assessment of the picture from the British? 


Mr. Jounson: I do not want to be committed on this one, because I 
do not know the inside infomation in any case. But my own hunch is 
that the British are better informed on developments in Southeast Asia. 
One very important reason for that is the British have a High Com- 
missioner for Southeast Asia, Mr. Malcolm McDonald, who spends 
most of the year traveling all over Southeast Asia gathering intelligence 
information. He does not have to report to local ambassadors. He sends 
his stuff directly back to London for assessment. Whereas our people 
there are in each country. I think that there is a lack of a broad view 
of the total of Southeast Asia. 
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Mr. Ravenuott: Did you meet any Americans in the official estab- 
lishment of the United States government in Indochina who could 
speak and read and write Vietnamese? 


Mr. Jounson: Well, I did not. 
Mr. RavenHotT: You did not. 


Mr. Jounson: There may well be, but I cannot say that I did. I met 
some very able people in the lower echelons of our embassy who knew 
what was going on in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Ravennott: You say “in the lower echelons of our embassy.” 


Mr. JoHnson: Yes, these people seemed to me to have a good sense 
of what was taking place in Viet Nam. They knew that the Viet- 
uamese army, which has been trained during the past three years, 
ould never be the fighting force that Professor Wright here envisages 
intil it has inspiration and leadership; until it knows that it is the 
irmy of its own country and not, shall we say, what the Communists 
all it—the “stooges” of the French. 


Mr. Wricur: Of course, I would like to emphasize that it is not only 
| question that our information in Viet Nam is not satisfactory—that 
s, the information which the Administration and the State Department 
rets—but it also seems to me that our policy is made by Congress to a 
onsiderable extent. Of course, congressmen do not know anything 
bout what is going on in Viet Nam. There is no reason why they 
hould except what they read in the papers. They know no more than 
he average citizen. 


Mr. Jonnson: Yes, but I would suggest that Senator John Kennedy, 
n April 6, delivered an extremely good speech on Indochina on the 
loor of the Senate. He had been in there in the past year; he had 
een something of this problem. And he said very bluntly—and I 
gree with him—that no amount of military intervention by the 
Jnited States can win this war unless these people have independence 
nd feel that we are with them and not an imperialist nation. 


Mr. Wricur: It is regrettable that there are some other senators who 
ave been to the Far East who do not seem to have acquired that 
alightenment. 

‘Mr. Ravennott: Do you suppose that this has something to do with 
je fact that senators sometimes come to these countries and visit for 
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a day and a half or two days and spend most of their time at official 
briefings and at the formal functions which are put on for them? 


Mr. Wricut: That is very likely true. But it is also true that a 
senator who has pronounced a definite policy in the Senate for the 
public goes over solely for the purpose of seeing whether he can pick 
up some bits of information which will support this policy. His mind 
is wholly closed to any enlightenment. 


Mr. Ravenuott: I must add I have found senators and congressmen 
who were an exception to this rule; but I have also found that the 
United States sources of information tend to become ingrown, because 
the official representatives whom we send abroad get their information 
from the same American official representatives who write the reports 
to Washington. 


Mr. Jonson: If I add to Wright’s point, Senator Knowland made a 
fantastic suggestion a few days ago when he asked that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist troops be thrown into the Indochina battle. Does 
he not know that the Nationalist troops occupied northern Viet 
Nam in 1945 and 1946? They are not loved by the people of Viet 
Nam. The fact is that they are hated, and they are despised. 

On the point of united action I would favor united action in Indo- 
china provided that we have Asians involved in that united action. 
And I do not mean Chinese Nationalists, and I do not mean Thailand. 
I mean India, Burma, Indonesia—the real Asian nations which are in 
the uncommitted area. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: I would like to raise a question with you, John- 
son. The United States today is confronted with the fact that for the 
first time in our history we have in control of China a government 
which is so efficient that it can mobilize the total manpower resources 
of that country. The Chinese Nationalist government, in its time, 
was severely handicapped by the fact that the local war lords largely 
limited its power and authority. This is the first time, in fact, since 
the eighteenth century that we have had this kind of powerful 
Chinese government—a government which, when it was last power- - 
ful, maintained tribute states under its general jurisdiction, such as 
Korea and Viet Nam, and to some extent, other countries of South- 
east Asia. There now arises the question: If the United States is going 
to prevent this new Chinese power from reasserting its imperial role | 
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in the Far East, is it not going to take more than just action in Indo- 
china? Is it not going to require attention to the regional problems of 
‘the western Pacific—problems of defense, of economic buildup, and 
. of political integration? 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, I think that our policy is heavily military at 
{ime present moment. The military mind has not understood the 
| political and economic aspects of this great change in Asia. ° 


Mr. Wricut: I would emphasize that particularly in regard to the 
| proposed alliance of states. It seems to me that we cannot make a 
« successful alliance solely for the purpose of defending the area. Such 
an alliance has to have a broader basis, based upon the recognition, 
i the self-determination, of these countries, the increase in the stand- 
-ard of living of those people. Such a combination might help our 
i public relations in Asia. 


Mr. RavenHott: Of course, I accept that. But it seems to me that 
iit points up the fundamental problem that we can only hold a 
sound policy in Indochina provided that it is part of a sound regional 
effort for the United States in cooperation with her allies in the region. 


Mr. Jounson: Let me say that I think that you both agree with me 
that there are no easy answers to Indochina or to Asia. It is going 
to take fortitude, patience, and immense knowledge of the past history 
of Asia before we can approach intelligent policies. Above all, it is 
pgoing to take a keen appreciation of the Asian revolution; how the 
»people hate the word “colonialism”; how the words “colonialism” and 
“imperialism” are symbols of great value out there today; how they 
jwant a better standard of living for their people; and how, thirdly, they 
‘want to be treated as equals by the Westerners. 


- 


“Tne Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 1s broadcast entire- 
W¥without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
whunge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
esponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
"The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
igHot to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBLeE speakers. 
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STATEMENT ON THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
MAY 5, 1954 
By PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
* 


With the return of the Secretary of State from Geneva, there will | 
of course be a series of conferences on foreign affairs both within the 
executive department and between the Secretary of State and bi- 
partisan groups of the Congress. Because of these forthcoming con- 
ferences and the porbability that. the Secretary of State will himself 
have something to say, and because, also, of the delicate nature of © 
the issues now pending before the Geneva Conference, I shall limit 
my comments on the Indochina situation to a brief written statement. 

The United States foreign policy has consistently supported the © 
principles on which was founded the United Nations. A basic ex- 
pression of this policy was the Vandenberg resolution of 1948. The | 
United States believes in assuring the peace and integrity of nations | 
through collective action and, in pursuance of the United Nations | 
principle, has entered into regional security agreements with other 
nations. 

Examples are the Inter-American Agreement, the NATO agree- | 
ment, and a whole series of pacts in the Pacific. These arrangements _ 
are invariably to assure the peaceful security of the contracting © 
nations and to prevent likelihood of attack; they are not arrange- | 
ments designed primarily for waging war. 

The Geneva Conference, now nine days old, has produced no 
surprises. The expressed fears of some have proved unfounded. 

It has not been a “five-power” conference as the Soviet Union — 
tried to make it. 

It has not involved establishing expressed or implied diplomatic 
recognition by the United States of the Chinese Communist 
aggressors. 

The Korean phase of the conference has been organized. Here 
the Communists came up with a scheme for Korean unification 
which was a Chinese copy of the Soviet scheme for the unification of 
Germany. Under their proposal no election measures could be taken | 
without Communist consent, and there could be no impartial super- 
vision of the election conditions or of the voting. 
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This scheme was rejected for Germany. Secretary Dulles tells me that 
it is equally unacceptable to the Republic of Korea and United Nations 
members which took part in the Korean war under the United Nations 
Command now represented at Geneva. 

The Indochina phase of the conference is in process of being organ- 
ized, and the issues have not yet been clarified. In this matter a large 
measure of initiative rests with the governments of France, Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, which are the countries most directly concerned. 

Meanwhile, plans are proceeding for the realization of a Southeast 
Asia security arrangement. This was publicly suggested by Secretary 
Dulles in his address of March 29. Of course, our principal allies were 
advised in advance. 

This proposal of the Secretary of State was not a new one; it was 
merely reaffirmation of the principles that have consistently guided 
our postwar foreign policy and a reminder to interested Asian friends 
that the United States was prepared to join with others in the applica- 
tion of these principles to the threatened area. Most of the free nations 
of the area and others directly concerned have shown affirmative in- 
terest, and conversations are actively proceeding. 

Obviously, it was never expected that this collective security arrange- 
ment would spring into existence overnight. There are too many im- 
portant problems to be resolved. But there is a general sense of urgency. 
The fact that such an organization is in process of formation could 
have an important bearing upon what happens at Geneva during the 
Indochina phase of the conference. 

The countries of the area are now thinking in constructive terms, 
which include the indispensable concept of collective security. Progress 
in this matter has been considerable, and I am convinced that further 
progress will continue to be made. 


VIET NAM* 


By ALICE TAYLOR 
* 


“Before April 1946 Viet Nam could not have been found on a map. 
‘Ve here it now lies were the three provinces of Tonkin, Annam, and 


o Reprinted by special permission from Focus, by the American Geographical Society 
Gol. I, No. 5, February 15, 1951). 
A 
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Cochinchina. With Laos and Cambodia, they comprised French Indo- 
china, created in 1887 and bringing under one peaceful administration 
an assemblage of different states and geographically diverse areas. 

Viet Nam occupies 125,000 square miles of the land mass appended 
to South China, and plunges southward towards the Indonesian 
world. Geographically and ethnically it has always been a link be- 
tween these two great civilizations. Today it is more—the bastion 
of Southeastern Asia and a focal point of world attention. 

Newspapers show us Franco-Vietnamese forces ploughing through 
waterlogged rice fields and swarming villages on their way to fight 
Ho Chi Minh’s troops, and we are inclined to think perhaps that such — 
fields and villages are typical of the whole country. In reality, they 
exist only in the plains, and the plains occupy only a small portion of 
Viet Nam. 

The configuration of the country has been compared to a bamboo 
pole with a basket of rice at each end. In the north the more extensive _ 
and more densely peopled “basket” is the Tonkin delta, where new | 
alluvial material is constantly being deposited by the heavily silted Red 
River and its distributaries. Southward a string of minute, fertile, | 
densely populated lowland areas hug the Annam coast. 

At the southern end of the pole lies the other basket, the broad plains | 
of the Mekong River delta, in Cochinchina. Covered with recent, fertile 
alluvium, these plains provide some of the most productive rice land | 
in Southeast Asia. : | 

The rest of Viet Nam is either poorly drained, with only small | 
patches of land suitable for cultivation (western Cochinchina), or it 
is covered with relatively infertile gray soils and red clays (eastern 
Cochinchina on the slopes of the Annam Chain), or it is mountain: | 
ous, rough, and uninviting. 

The main Annam Chain, with elevations as high as 8,000 feet, 
falls abruptly to the tiny coastal plains of eastern Annam, and slopes. 
more gently to the west down to the Mekong River in Laos. Its rug- | 
ged, eroded, eastern margins are largely unsuitable for the tradi, 
tional crops of the country, and have been an effective barrier to east- 
west exchange of goods, peoples, and ideas. 

Along the Chinese frontier, the mountains of northern Tonkin also ) 
are rugged, with peaks rising to more than 7,000 feet and rushing, 
streams in steep-walled canyons; but some of the valleys are broader, 
and support a relatively dense population. 
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Though the north-south extent of Viet Nam and local variations 
of relief produce marked climatic differences from place to place, 
generally the cooler uplands tend to follow the pattern of the adjacent 
lowlands—that of a tropical monsoon climate with high temperatures 
and plentiful summer rainfall. In the south, a cooler and drier season 
‘rom November to February or March makes it virtually impossible 
to raise winter crops without irrigation. In Saigon, December is the 
coolest monthg(80°F) and April the warmest (86°F); 14 of the 80 
inches of rain fall in September, and only 0.1 inch in February. Along 
the narrow coastal plains of Annam violent typhoons from the South 
China Sea extend the rainy season well into the winter (January). 

Tonkin, farther from the equator and closer to the huge Eurasian 
land mass, has a wider range of temperatures from winter to summer, 
but monthly averages everywhere exceed 63°F. While there is less 
rainfall here (about 70 inches) than in the south, it is better dis- 
tributed through the year, especially in the Tonkin delta; after a wet 
summer and a dry, cool autumn, winter drizzles provide sufficient 
moisture to produce a second cereal crop. However, the rainfall is 
given to serious annual fluctuations, often with disastrous results to 
the farmer. A ten-day period without rain during the rice-growing 
season can result in the failure of the entire crop. 

These regional diversities of terrain, climate, and soils are directly 
reflected in both the population and land use patterns of Viet Nam. 
As most of the people are rural dwellers and limit their activities 
almost exclusively to the one crop, rice, for both subsistence and in- 
come, there is an extraordinary concentration of population in the 
rice-producing deltas and the narrow coastal margin of Annam, while 
densities in the rest of the country rarely exceed 26 per square mile. 
Nutrition densities, as Professor Dobby calls the density of population 
per unit-rice area, reach the fantastic figure of 4,750 per square mile 
in the Cua Bang area (Tonkin), and range generally from an average 
of 1,780 in Tonkin, and 1,580 in Annam, to 670 per square mile of 
paddy in Cochinchina. 

In the face of such phenomenal densities, it is at first sight odd that 
comparatively large areas of the country are almost empty. So far 
the renewed efforts of the French to entice people into the less 

Gowded uplands and to newly drained, uninhabited lands in western 
@ochinchina have encountered almost insuperable difficulties. What 
@e the reasons for these striking regional contrasts? 
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In the first place, there is malaria. While the stagnant waters of the 
deltas are unpropitious for the anopheles mosquitoes that occur in 
this part of the world, the position is very different in the mountains. 
For example, Anopheles minimus, one of the most dangerous species, 
lives in the clear running water of the mountain streams. As a result, 
the higher lands have gained a bad reputation among the people, who 
know that a trip to the uplands usually means fever. 

In the second place, there is the conservatism of gthe indigenous 
peoples. The Annamites, like most Southeast Asians, tend to resist 
changes in locale and do not take kindly to the idea of living away 
from the village of their ancestors. Many of those who did migrate 
from the east to settle in the new rice lands went as isolated indi- 
viduals, stayed for a few restless years, and returned to their homes and 
families. Rice growers from Tonkin who went to work on the rubber 
plantations or to try other crops-on the higher lands in eastern Co- 
chinchina, found the new way of life uncongenial and did not stay 
long. The fear of disease and this deep-rooted love of home and paddy 
lands can be overcome only by a tremendous expenditure for educa- 
tion, sanitation, and resettlement, the capital for which is not now 
available. 

The overwhelming majority of the people in Viet Nam is An- 
namite (20 million, out of a total 23 million). The only influential 


minority group is the Chinese, who play a predominant role in trade, - 
as in other Southeast Asian countries. They number at present some + 


500,000. Four-fifths of them are centered in the Saigon-Cholon region, 
doubtless attracted by the increased export trade from the newly de- 
veloped rice lands in western Cochinchina, and the money-lending 
opportunities among the settlers; the rest live in the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area, where again they control most of the commerce and banking. 

Throughout the country rice is the basic food, and the cereal 
offered to gods and ancestors. In the Red River and Mekong deltas 
and the Annam plains it occupies almost the entire surface of the 
land. Rice milling is carried on in every producing area. 


The most important cash crop is rubber. More than fifty percent + 


of the total capital invested by Europeans for agricultural enterprises 
has gone into the development of plantation rubber in northeastern 


Cochinchina. However, labor shortages, the competition of other Far 


Eastern producers, and the growth of the synthetic rubber industry 
in the United States have prevented the output from reaching large 
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proportions. The wealthy Cochinchinese prefer to use their capital 
for buying rice fields. 

A variety of other crops, including maize, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane, tea, and coffee, are grown, but the agricultural calendar is 
geared to rice. Though cotton grows well, the textile industry, centered 
i Tonkin, is based mainly on cotton imported from India, China, 
and the United States. 

Similarly with timber. So far little use has been made of the ex- 
tensive upland forests which could, if transportation facilities were 
improved, become a valuable source of timber for construction pur- 
poses and of paper pulp for the growing number of newspapers and 
books. 

The story is much the same where minerals are concerned. Al- 
though Viet Nam is well endowed with coal, tin, tungsten, gold, 
zinc, iron (hematite and magnetite ores), manganese, chromium, 
and antimony, and although many of these are located within reach of 
the potentially large labor supply of Tonkin and northern Annam, 
production has been limited up to now, except for coal and tin. 
Among the apparent reasons for this are the smallness of the internal 
market, the size of capital investment needed to overcome difficulties 
of exploitation, and the rather low productivity of the Annamite mine 
worker. Exploitation of the excellent reserves of anthracite coal north 
of Hanoi and Haiphong and southwest of Tourane in Annam, could 
be considerably increased; the seams are near the surface, and abun- 
dant labor is available close at hand. Extensive phosphate deposits, 
developed by the Japanese, could likewise play an important role in 
the development of better agricultural practices. 

The events of recent years—the Japanese occupation, the allied 
bombardments, the Chinese occupation, and finally, civil war, with 
all that these have meant in terms of broken bridges, disrupted rail- 
roads and power plants, and neglected irrigation systems—account 
for the fact that exploitation of Viet Nam’s resources is at a low ebb. 
Oily half as much coal was produced in 1943 as in 1939. Tin produc- 
tion fell from 2,014 tons in 1939 to 395 tons in 1943. 

_Yet there is no good reason why Viet Nam should not recover, for 
tHe country has three of the basic necessities for the development of 
modern industry: (1) in addition to coal there is an enormous reserve 
of hydroelectric power available in the mountain rivers; (2) a wide 
Z 
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variety of agricultural, mineral, and forest resources, for raw mate 
rials; and (3) an abundant, if as yet untrained, labor supply. 

Further, Viet Nam occupies a key position astride the highways o 
South and Southeast Asia—lands which produce almost all th 
world’s rubber, almost all the world’s jute, more than three-quarter 
of the world’s tea, two-thirds of the world’s tin, and one-third of th 
world’s oils and fats. The trouble, of course, is that present standard 
of living are too low to supply enough capital to buy from the out 
side world the machinery required to industrialize the country. Im 
ported capital and technical advisers are needed to improve agri 
cultural methods in overpopulated areas, broaden the agricultura 
base, develop and expand industries, intensify the existing educatio 
and sanitation programs, and resettle people from the crowded Ton 
kin delta in the sparsely populated lands of Cochinchina. 

But first, the Vietnamese must do what they can to patch up thei 
domestic troubles. This done, there is good reason to think that thei 
appeals for foreign aid will not go unheeded. E.C.A.’s recent gran 
(in aid of much-needed sanitation programs) and the inauguration 
of the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia, surely give promise of a better tomorrow. 


